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Educational accountability can be defined as the 
assigning of responsibility for educational outcoaes. It has two 
essential diaensions— access to inforaation about perforaance and 
ability to change those factors thought to be responsible for 
unsatisfactory perforaance. While there are necessarily aany parties 
held accountable in the schooling process, the schools theaselves and 
professional educatorig are expected to bear the aajor share of 
responsibility, schools should coaaunicate to students, parents, and 
the public the specific objectives they seek and the conditions under 
which educators aust work if these outcoies are to be achieved. To 
achieve increased accountability in education, educators should 
follow soae logical procedures and develop a list of checkpoints. 
Careful, dispassionate efforts to identify learning outcoaes, develop 
perforaance criteria, organize instructional seguences, perfora 
diagnostic evaluations, provide tihely feedback and correction, and 
aanage the resources available are necessary to careful, 
coapassionate, and hunane teaching. (Docuaentaay reproduce poorlv. k 
(Author/DN) r i t 
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INTRODUCTION ' 

Thank you Mr*. Stelner, Good evening ladles and gentlemen. • 
The theme of this, the 29th ASCD convention. Is "Creating Curricula 
for Human Futures." In listening In on several of today's action labs 
and special sessions, I heard a number of participants state with both 
passion and coninltment, that the first step that must be taken In addressing 
this theme Is for educators to discover themselves. That Is, we must arrive 
at an understanding of our own purposes, an understanding of the methods 
and means we use to try to achieve our purposes, an understanding of the 
relationships between our purposes (methods and means) and those of others, 
and an understanding of the effects our actions have on others and the 
effects theirs have upon us. All of this must be done before we set out^ 
to create the curricula for tomorrow. For, It makes no difference what 
role you have In the education of children and youth, If you Intend to : 
have a predictable and positive influence then you had better know why you 
do what you do and what difference It makes-lf any. In other words, each 
one of us must hold himself or herself accountable for what we do as 
individuals and as members of organizations as we create and sustain stude nts' 
educational environments . 

In this context, educational accountability is as specific as the 
individual and as broad as the environment within which schools function. 



What 1 would llkc! to do tidr. ovonin/l uliat T think might prove / 

useful to yoiJ ^- id to shnrc with you .si^ino of my thouyhtfi niul oh$crvnt:lom 
on the concept or notion of education^] £^cconntnhlllty so that you, hope- 
ftilly> may have a better understanding nf a much-used hnt alno ir.uch abused 
and confused concept. My purpose, put almply, will be to help you place 
the concept In proper perspective* 

Most often the concept of accoimtnbility la raised or presorted by 
poslnfi the question, ''Should the teacher be hold accountable?" My answer, 
In simple and straight -forward tnriri.ioir, i«, *^ c;s, certainly • ■ But 1 would 

A ■■ ■ / . . ■ ■ i ■ 

submit that that is not the real f)uustlon, The real question, which 
largely has gone utianswered, has four parta, na^nely: VJhat do we mean by 
accountability? -- Wjo should be held accountable? For what should ' 
they bo held accountable? an4 Ho.r Is increased accountability to be 
achieved? 

Let me tutn first to the quostlonv ^W^nt do we menn by iccount* 
ability?" for it is in the definition or lack of definition — ► of 
this te)'m that our troubles boglu/ The word acr.oiintahllity has become n 
highly-charged term emotionally nnd> I thir.h, has nov? taken on a prej^>ra- 
tive connotation, perhaps becauso it Is too often vsc*d to coyer a multl*- 
tude of sins and virtues, too often ilbdofiv^cd or not defined at all, 
and has* in essence, become for m.iuy a )iow buy. -word added to the jatgonof 
education* One can almosl- f^nt^r.-iui e thni. Us umc in any educational 
leathering v>J(l proii^pt i^itmodliiio rrinMlon nncf tW^hMo charaetdrlj'.ed, \tnCor- 



about the educatlonnl Isnties lnvolv<s(l, 

.. ■ ' • . ' 

Contrary to v;hat you may tlilnk, I would not define /iccpuntnbiUty 
as being oqual to toacbor evaluation. Nor dooa accountability equal 
statcv^ldo assessment ptogiMMS, Nor dooc nccountablllty equal management 
by objectives • Nor does accountability equal program budgeting and ; 
evaluation. Nor doca accountability equal performance contracting, 
Each of these elements, and many otbers^ may bo steps by wliich Increased 
accountability is achieved, but no one of them in and of itself 
noccasarlly produceo accountability, . ■ :\ ; • 

now» then> do I define accountability? Put simply, I would define 
it as the assigning of responsibility for educational outcomes * And, In 
my definition, I would not limit the assigning of responsibility to class 
room teachers alone. All parties In the schooling procoss^*^ students, 
parents, teachers, supervisors, administrators, board members, tax payers 
legislators, the state executive office, the state education agency, the 
teacher^trainlng institutions » have specific role^ atid ate, or should 
be, assigned specific responsibilities in the shared efforts to achieve 
the desired outcomes of the schooling process* 

Accountability, as I have defined it, has two essential dimensions - 
both of vrhich must be present if an accountability relationship is to bo 
established botv;een any two Individuals, groups, or agencies. The first 
is: access to information about performance ^- whether it be the perfor- 
mance of A f>iil>lli a teacher, An administrator, a local school board, a 
state agency, a teacher-training Institution, or a state legislature. 
The second dimension IsrThe ability to change thoae factors thought to 
bo responsible for unaatlf;f(iciory performance in shott, the avithotlty 
iif power to alter conditions. 



While tliftre nro; nntl have to bf^, iiiany pavtlou lioltt nccountnUio Jn 
the schooling procoHs', thcVechbois thcniaolvofi, /^id ptf6f efiBidiioVe<lucdb^M 
. I thiuk, ore oxpeeted to hcnr thd tnhjor slmro; 6£ trtsponkblUt^ noi' ■ 
ftll of It, hut tlavwajor share of iti For it is with that; oxpeetation^^^ 
I tlilnU, thflt our oocloty has ofltnbllishcd and contlmios to innlnthln Ouf^- 
public school systoroa. And this oxpc'ctntton la rofldctod in ony of tho' 
basic themes of the present Qccountobility movement, namely; Every st^-y 
dent is expected to succ.ecd_jnd_tjictJchop^^ havo the prime re sponslbllltv 
tojnriJ<c,J.tJiax£cn. This view literally "puts the shoo on the other foot" 
In reference to the traditional outlook in many of our public school ' ' 
systems which puts the burden of responsibility on the student to get . 
what he can from his school experience. It challenges one of the major ; 
underlying assumptions of all public schooling and demands, in effect, a 
guarantee of success in some terms for every student In every educational 
program.- ^: r.-i 

Before we leave' the questions, 'Vhat do vie mean by accountablUty?"^ 
and 'mo. should he held accountable?", let me offer two further. observa- 
tions, first; if one is going to deal" with the "issue of accountability,, 
one should immediately recognize that there are many pieces in the mosaic. 
An accountability system Is Just that — a system, a varied set of proce- 
dures and processes involving a host. of varied participants and actors. 
One part or piece does not equal the whole. To focus in on one piece, 
for example tcac!iOt evaluation, to the exclusion of the other pl^cei n^t - 
only does damage to the concept but also, I think, seriously dl&fcktrthe 
schooling process. 




indulge oursolvos In lengthy .dobntcs 



tO' tm 'iBBvOB involved . rather thari'^V'^P 
Inccd v;l(:li pblomice and 'rhetoric and'^l:^'^^;^ 



lacking rigorous thought and talk about the vital issue involved '-^ namely g^^^ -^^ 
how can we better provide for the education of all young people? All the |^v?^"' 
participants in the process and^ particularly educators-- have a respon«^>?fi 
sibility to study the concept and its tmplicntlons in objective fasblon^J^ : ::-^^ 
V and arrive at an understanding of vhat's meant and what's not meant by .ti^^*^>; >^^^^ 
concept before engaging in serious and hopefully'-- productive debati^^^V^ 

" - ' ^ ^ ^ ■ • ' 

about the issues involved^ : ; 



Let's turn now to the question, ^VUat are thay to be hold account ••'^^'^^^^^ 




than rigorous thought and talk. We have been satisfied with espousing, i %\ 

■ .' ■ ; ' ^ ■ v<. ' V . •' f ^' f.H^'-.^.i^l.'.t- 

generalities, broad go*ils, aiid philosophical statements with which few ' " '-^ 

would quarrel. We and 1 include educators, parents, and other citizens 

have been unwilling or unable to provide specific and clearly-understood ^^^^^^^^^ -^^^^^^^ 

answers to the question, 'Wiat Is it that schools should do? .What is it ' ^ 

that schools should be held accountable for?" We generally hava failed to 

provide our constituents with clear, precise, and undefrstandable 0tate- ^ 

ments of what wA arc all about of what a parent should expect when he / 

or 6he entrusts his child to us for thirteen yeara ot public pchodllng, ' ( 



Jn ehorti 1 would eubmit l.liat wo Jwivo not doiio a terribly good job of 
comiminlcAtlnii to tbo atiiOcnt^ to tbn parent, and to tbo public tho 
Specific objectives V7n are scokluR to attain the outcomes vo nro work- 
inft toward onO Xor which wo are prepared to Accept rdsponsihillty. Nor 
have wo dono a vory good job of nrtlculatlnG tbo conditlohd which must 
prevail and v;tthin which we mist v^ork if wo arc to achieve those out- 
comes, ; . ' * . ^ 

And when accountability systonis most of which require clear and ' ^ 
precise statements o*.' objectives ••- are advocated and adopted , we become 
doubly threatened — • for we face the prospect of soneone else telling us 
what the specific objectives ought to be, 

Thus, it seems to me that a basic role and responsibility of educators 
and particularly classroom teachers and school administrators In the 
accountability process Is to take the initiative and assume a major role 
In articulating what It Is they think the children and young people they v - 
serve ought to know and be able to do. Teachers and administrators cannot 
afford — nor should they be content to relegate this responsibility' r 
entirely to others. But they can rest assured » I think, that If they doh'f: 
assume this responsibility^ someone else will. For another central theme 
of the current accountability movement Is Increased rationality and preci- 
sion In specifying the goals and objectives to be reached for In the 
schooling process* 

The final question \^hlch X Identified Is, '^llow Is Increased account- 
ability to bo achieved?" And It Is In this nrodi I suspect g that we find 
the major portion of the debate and controversy surrounding the present 
accountability movement/ One reason for Ihit.^ nn I indicated earlleri is 
that one particular piece or olemcnt is espou.^ed to the exclusion of other 



piccoH or olcmontfij nml this in nio.m: often dono wltlioiit vofcrcnco to tUo ' 
larger plcturo vitboiil toktiin ini o account nit of tlio pieces and olo-' 
rocnts that must bo conslOorcd tf we aro to' usptho accountability concept ^ 
iii a poR it Ivo and productive mannot 4 ' • v ' ;* ;* ' :;; V * ' 

- Vot oxatnpld, some propbso, in over ly elniplisttc fasblon, that V* 
accountability vlll be achlayed automatically when vo develop and Implc- 
mont teacher evaluation systeris -- and, too often, the advocat^a of aueh ; 
proposals do not bother to ask or address such basic questions as ''What ' 
are we evaluating teachers' against? What io in that can be expected from, 
teachers? To what purposes will bo put the re^uJ ts of the evaluations? To 
discharge teachers? To improve their skills and competencies? Or to H^;- 
assuage our constituencies — be they parents, taxpayers, or other ' 
citissons." And teachers and school administralorS| on the other han^; ■ v 
assume what is perceived by the public as a defensive posture and a! 
reluctance to submit to meaningful evaluations* And the debate rages/' ^ 
We in Michigan have only to look as far as Detroit and the recent tengher 
strike to see an illustration of this! ■;^<^^^^ I;: ^ ^^ -^ 

I have no ready and quick answers to tlW question of / ''How is 1^ 
creased accountability to be adileved?^' Contrary to what many tnay think, 
the so-called Michigan accountability model does not provide a difinittve 
and precise set of answers ♦ At best, It serves, we thlnk> as a useful 
frame of reference, as a logical slx-s top process for addressing the 
basic issue we face in education^ namely, hovr can we better provide for 
the education of all young people. The process suggests that one should 
proceed sequentially throufji six steps r . 

1, The Identification of conHnon Roaln 

2. The development of performance objectives 



3^ Tlio ansaBsniciVt of ncodfi 




64 Rcconfmo.ncl^tons for" Imptavomcnt 
Accountability, ns vo define it, requires fillet 
answer to tho question, 'H^Iiat^is It that the rcIiooIb should do?'' The ^ 

first two stops in tho model — the idontificntion of common goals and ; ''^1/ >'^, 

' ' " ' \y^:'^A'V^:' '/''r ■\ 

the development of performance objectives arc designed to provide 

answers to this basic question* Tlie third stop in the model which 

calls for an assessment of needs, addresses itself to the question! 'VhereV I 

arc we in relation to our goals and objectives?'* 'Vhat are our unmet 

needs?^' The fourth step calls for an analysis, of existing delivery ^ -—^^^^^^ W^^^ 

systems or programs, including the exploration of alternatives/ The V -v^v;^ 

fifth step — closely linked with step four requires the evaluatiort 

and testing of existing programs, or newly developed programs, to deter- '^^^^ 

mine if they are successful in achieving their ptated objocttvaist The 

sixth step follows logically namely, what suggestions and' sound recom* ^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

mendations can be made for improving our delivery system so that pupil ' -.v^V^*/^^^^ 

needs are better met and the schools progress toward the attainment of 



their goala« 

V We think this six-step process can be applied and will prove useful 
at any of several levels, and with any one program or combination of pro«»^ 
grams. We use it ourselves to look at and deal more rationally A^ith the 
activities of our own atate agency and the several programs we operate 
in the agency, as well as using it to look at and deal with the entire 
state educational system* We think it can be useful rtt the Intarmedlate 



t s' < 



% 



cUstvlct: iiwol, at tiio locnl. iUstrIrt Icvcljjnf Llio f»cliool lovol > nt tUo 
clnrsroom level, nml even at tWo IncHvlchiAl pnpll lovol* Mt\ thtnk It a ; 
useful fvnmo of rofcroncc tn look at any single profivam or coni>lnatlbn of' 

l^illc I a\x\ not ospouslnft riilG procoos }^ot fie^, I ijuosa I euggoetlng 
that to achiovd ii\crf?n»cd accountability In oducntlon wo oufil^t to follow ' 
some logical procedure, t;c ought to develop a larger frame of reforonco cr 
list of checkpoints, if you will, if we arc truly Interested In iwprovo- 
m6at» VJe have to iinewor, both in general and very specific terms, the 
question of what it is that schools: should doV Wo hcive to assess where :, 
we are in relation to those goals and objeotivos. We have to design ot { 
redesign programs that will move ub toward these gonls^nd objectlvosi 
We have to get tough-minded and evaluate whether or not these programs ' ^ 
are effective, And we have to set on tlio information from thoi^e evalua* ; 
t ions and modify our programs* In short, i;e have to approach the whole ;\ 
process of educating our young in a much more systematic fashion than we 
have in the past* 

1 have, in my remarks this evening, attempted to share with you some . 
of my- views and observations about accountability and accountability 
systems* I know I have not done Justice to the topic* X hop6 that I hftve 
set the issue in proper context • 1 purposefully kept my description of 
the Michigan six-step accountability process very brief --both in the 
interests of time and in anticipation of further dlocusslng It, or any 
of its aspects in the Interaction period, and I would be most happy to 
expand on some of the fipociflcs during that time* - 

As a final thoufjit^ let mo share with yon one fiirtlier observation 
regarding m oft-repented critici,^m tl>At wo hear. My Cixperfence Una bceft 
tliat <>rie who advocntii;^ acc6untAbLllty >;yfit»>ijis Jm uducatlon is Imrtcdiatoly 




tagged by many as being something of an ogre and lacking totally anyhiJ^^^i^ 

humanistic characteristics. The critics of accountability gewrally/^MM^ 

allege that all these attempts at rationality, at systematizing the] 

learning process, will somehow reducle education 

dure and remove from It its most vitaV characteristic 

ness and a sense of compassion for other huntan beings/ It sornetlmes^^^^^^^ 

appears, at least to me, that such critics are almost arguing tfiat rjgor-1% 

ous thinking Is antithetical to the exercise of understanding and coiTi|>as»J|# 

s1on in our dealings with the young — and that to strive for precis ibrM^5^| 

in characterizing pupils and their learning process, and In specifying.w?i''^?i 

goals and objectives to be reached for, will somehow produce Inhumane >vt^^'W^^^ 

. - • ., \ . . ;:: ;v#^rM-N^^ 

teacher behavior* The fact is, I think, that careful, dispassionate d^;.;-'/;-^ 

efforts to Identify learning outcomes, to develop performance crlterUV 011 

to organize Instructional sequences, to perform diagnostic evaluat1onsi^wij:~ 

to provide timely feedback and correction, and to manage the resources 

available are all necessary ingredients of careful , compassionate ^nd'^^ 

As Dr. Sizemore so clearly pointed out last night, educators jiavfel^ 
the task of making the values which we as Individuals espouse those whlcf^ 



our institutions sanction in their rules and regulations. Perhaps 
accountability can be broadly defined as one of the tools which you a$"M^l 
educators will use in this effort. In closing, let me say that one thing 
Is surd: If the schools as a major Institution are to be humanized, M f 'ir^ 
win not be through haphazard effort. 



